rain.
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till the blood flows down their backs; the streaming blood
represents the rain, and no doubt is supposed to make it
Sanguinary fall on the ground.1    The people of Egghiou, a district of
meanfof" Abyssinia, used to engage in sanguinary conflicts with each
making     other,  village  against village,  for  a  week   together every
January for the purpose of procuring rain.    A few years
ago the emperor Menelik  forbade the custom.    However,
the following year the rain was deficient, and the popular
outcry so great that the emperor yielded to it, and allowed
the murderous fights to be resumed, but for two days a year
only.2    The writer who  mentions  the custom regards the
blood shed on these occasions  as  a propitiatory sacrifice
offered to spirits who control the showers; but perhaps, as
in the Australian and Javanese ceremonies, it is an imitation
of rain.    The prophets of Baal, who sought to procure rain
by cutting themselves with knives till the blood gushed out,8
may have acted on the same principle.

The Kaitish tribe of Central Australia believe that the
rainbow is the son of the rain, and with filial regard is
always anxious to prevent his father from falling down.
Hence if it appears in the sky at a time when rain is
wanted, they "sing" or enchant it in order to send it
away. When the head man of the rain totem in this
tribe desires to make rain he goes to the sacred store-
house of his local group. There he paints the holy stones
with red ochre and sings over them, and as he sings
he pours water from a vessel on them and on himself.
Moreover, he paints three rainbows in red ochre, one on the
ground, one on his own body, and one on a shield, which
he also decorates with zigzag lines of white clay to represent
lightning. This shield may only be seen by men of the

Rain-

Kaitish.

1 J. Kreemer, "Regenmaken, Oed-
joeng, Tooverij onder de Javanen,"
Mededeelingen van wege het Nederland-
sckf Zendelinggenootschap) xxx. (1886)
p. 113.

* Coulbeaux, " Au pays de Menelik :
a travers FAbyssinie," Missions Catho-
lipus, xxx. (1898) p. 455.

1 I Kings xviii. 28. From the
whole tenour of the narrative it appears
that the real contest between Elijah

and the prophets of Baal was as to
which of them should make rain in
a time of drought The prophets of
Baal wrought magic by cutting them-
selves with knives; Elijah wrought
magic by pouring water on the altar.
Both ceremonies alike were rain-
charms. Compare my note on the
passage in Passages of the Bible chosen
for their Literary Beauty and Interest^
Second Edition (London, 1909), pp
476 sq.